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LETTER-WRITTING AND SOME LETTER WRITERS 

I suppose that no one really knows how to write — or should 
I say, knows how he writes ? If Shakespeare could be apprehended 
by a bailiff of the High Court of all the critics and, in this am- 
brosial presence, be cross-questioned de rebus scribendi, I doubt 
not but that he could make oath only that "The best in this 
kind are but shadows and the worst are no worse if imagination 
amend them. ' ' Tennnyson declared that he could form no in- 
tellectual conception of the process involved in writing of the 
highest form, nor yet, I believe, can the laws even of this littlest 
fellow of the company be committed to a decalogue of "Thou 
shalt's." "Thou shalt not" is always easy. 

A letter must not preach or argue, philosophize or refine ; a 
letter should not be a Spectator Essay, a leading article, or a too 
evident slice of autobiography. Too many capital I's will smother 
it, and too few will leave it underdone. Make it short, and you 
may fail to arrive ; make it long, and you will certainly not fail 
to bore. The beginning must grapple your correspondent's in- 
terest close, the middle should hold it fast, and the end shall re- 
lease him with distinction — release him with that fine mingling 
of Gallic courtesy and British sincerity to which the dual English 
idiom lends itself. For our vernacular is descended from the 
marriage of the stout but hen-pecked Saxon and his sweet- 
tongued conquering Norman bride. It was a mariage de con- 
venance (surely not a grande passion on either side), vastly suc- 
cessful, after the temperamental adjustments of the honey-moon, 
and because of this union it is our boast that the English lan- 
guage is suave and yet convincing, is for the knight and also for 
the yeoman, that it can break a lance in the tourney or lay an 
axe at the foot of the tree. 

Now, a letter should never be too discreet. The "vice of dis- 
cretion' ' has utterly spoiled many an otherwise delightful letter. 
The writer must take his friend into his confidence, freeing 
himself from all the humbugs that the public printed document 
must take for granted. 

Poe complained once that the confidential talk and private 
criticism of literary men were "vastly more illuminating than 
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their public utterance. ' ' And simply because among friends, in 
conversation a deux, they need not "mould the countenance to 
the lie." In print, the literary man, responsible for his craft 
and careful of his emitments lest his vagaries be cast into his 
teeth, is as cautious as he who walks upon thin ice. But, in the 
secret intercourse with understanding friend, the accepted stan- 
dards of literary judgment may be impeached, and all the tradi- 
tional paraphernalia, all those rigid-unto-death categories of uni- 
ties and genres and styles may be tossed over the garden wall — 
for, in letter-writing, tous les styles sont bonshormis Vennuyeux — 
all styles are good, so be it they do not put one to sleep. 

The trouble with most letters is that they are mere memo- 
randa or sketches conveying no spontaneous outburst from the 
writer; there is no inclosure of personality within the envelope. 
Men and women are too circumspect and self-conscious when 
they write. They do not write as they talk — on which we may 
congratulate ourselves often — and "unreality stamps itself on 
every word." That Dictionary of Quotations, Dr. Johnson, ob- 
served that "a man's soul lies naked in his letters," which is per- 
fectly true in the Robert Louis Stevenson letters for instance, 
where we find the sincere friend, the gallant spirit, the perfect 
artist portrayed in letters which a critic in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes speaks of as the very model of what a literary man's cor- 
respondence ought to be. However, the aforesaid Johnsonian 
anthology of wisest instances argues with equal facility on the 
other side, that "no transaction offers stronger temptations to 
fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. ' ' This is 
Apropos of Pope, the most artificial of men, who lived in the 
most artificial of centuries. 

The letter-writing mood comes by favor, not by force, and the 
perfect example of the art comes of the intermittent heavenly 
flame — that fire of Apollo which burneth not ceaselessly like 
the hearth of Vesta. Therefore Sterne apologizing for a belated 
answer, writes, — "It is not every hour, or day, or week of a 
man's life that is a fit season for the duties of friendship. Sen- 
timent is not always at hand ; pride and folly and what is called 
business oftentimes keep it at a distance; and, without senti- 
ment, what is friendship ? A name! A shadow!" 
23 
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This suggests a point in which letter-writing is superior to 
the art of conversation, for which many suppose it to be but a 
necessary substitute imposed upon us by that obnoxious old 
accusation of "distance how far." I speak of a certain fullness 
of warmth and an unrestrained tenderness of address which in 
the spoken word seem in bad taste, chilled, as it were, into self- 
consciousness by the sound of the voice, while on the written 
page sincerity rings but the truer and sentiment gains a more 
complete utterance. To be sure, in coarser natures sentiment 
is wont sometimes to grow soggy into sentimentality, as was 
the case with a certain Lord Ogilvie, a Scotchman of the eigh- 
teenth century, who writes to his wife: "I ask pardon for troub- 
ling you when I have nothing to say that's worth your while 
hearing from the Port of Cambray, where I could not get into 
last night. I have no other design by sending you this billet but 
to make me think and dream over your charms, with which I am 
ass enough to be intoxicate, and for to pray you to write me every 
day, and to appoint when I shall come back. " It is permissible 
to hope that his Lordship was more effective with his tongue 
than with his pen. 

Published love-letters, as a rule, are disappointing, and natu- 
rally enough. A real work of art is not achieved under absolute 
stress of emotion, unbridled by the artist's sense of form, and if 
a love-letter be bridled by the artist's sense of form, then is it 
no longer a love-letter, and again if it be not achieved under 
absolute stress of emotion, then assuredly is it no longer a love- 
letter. It is merely a waste of ammunition that might have 
made a successful sonnet in the hands of the verse-maker, or 
provoked a favorable reply in the mouth of the ordinary citizen. 
But really artistic love-letters! It would be more profitable 
to choke dogs with butter. I think I was never more disap- 
pointed in a book than in the love-letters of the Brownings, 
and Victor Hugo's over-sweetened protestations should surely 
never have been published. Prosper Merimee's "Lettres a une 
Inconuue," although he could hardly have contemplated their 
publication, seem cold and chaste as a Gothic cloister. Yet the 
exquisite style of Merimee will save them for all time. Pope, 
the trickster, the translator of Homer who couldn't read Homer, 
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wrote beautiful love-letters, and for the very excellent reason 
that he couldn't understand what love is. He even made love to 
two sisters at once, Martha and Teresa Blount. This is ad- 
dressed to Teresa : 

You are to understand, Madame, that my violent passion for you yourself 
and your sister has been divided with the most wonderful regularity in the 
world. Even from my infancy I have been in love with one after the other 
of you, week by week, and my journey to Bath fell out in the 376th week of 
my sovereign lady, Martha. At the present writing hereof it is the 389th 
week of the reign of your most Serene Majesty, in whose service I was listed 
some weeks before I beheld her. This information will account for my writ- 
ing to either of you hereafter as she shall happen to be Queen Regent at that 
time. 

That is affected, maybe, and insincere, but as a jeu cT esprit, 
a torn de force, it is a style in which Pope excelled with easy 
mastery among Englishmen. Perhaps that kind of letter is not 
worth the writing? But then we are met with the reflection, 
perhaps the mere story of the Rape of the Lock was not worth 
the telling. After all, which is more important, what people do, 
or how they do it ? The question is older than Pope. 

If it be permissible to dogmatize, I should hazard that the 
best letters have been written by those whose loneliness of life 
or circumstance left them no other means of expression. "Soli- 
tude is sweet," says a French writer, "but I desire a friend to 
whom I can say solitude is sweet." Eugenie de Guerin, in the 
country, poured out her heart to her beloved Maurice in Paris, 
and, when he died, kept on writing to her Maurice in Heaven. 
She had no incidents to relate, just the chronicle of her soul to 
tell, and herein is the very essence of the letter-writing art. 
The letter is the personal message ; outward bodily incident is 
unessential, it is "the inner life that signifies." The object of 
a letter is not to enlarge the bounds of human thought, to exploit 
original research, or to display the learning of a book-worm. It 
is to give of one's self, to amuse, to please, to excite sympathy 
and interest, to annihilate distance, to keep up friendship, and 
in doing this to handle the medium of expression, the written 
word, with such a perfection of art that it is itself forgotten and 
the reader sees the writer face to face. 

Cowper was another solitary who wrote admirable letters, and 
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Edward FitzGerald, the recluse. Charles Lamb, too, convivial 
enough but essentially lonely in his unmarried life and pathetic 
in his relation to his sister, put the best of his inimitable self 
into his letters. These large, creative natures, the bestowal of 
their loving kindness by word of mouth denied, were generous 
in their letters, spending freely the gold coin of their treasure 
for their friends' sake. 

But to begin at the beginning. Cicero, the father of letter- 
writing and perhaps by common consent the best of letter-writ- 
ers, had two epistolary styles, the formal style of the epistle to 
his brother Quintus, which is the ordinary Ciceronian style, and 
then the informal, versatile, sensitive, almost chatty letters to 
Atticus and other friends. These are the more delightful from 
the letter-writing point of view because, as Cicero himself says, 
— and there is no reason to suppose that he was not quite sin- 
cere — he would not have written so freely if he had not felt sure 
that Atticus alone would read what he wrote. Happily, when 
towards the end of his life he knew that Tiro had been making 
a collection of his letters, it was too late to rewrite them. I say 
happily, because the suspicion that a letter has been written 
with one eye on the public destroys its savor as a letter. An 
acknowledged open letter is written with two eyes on the public 
and is well enough, though not a letter at all in our present dis- 
cussion, but a letter written with one eye on the public reminds 
us of Heine's witty but brutal observation that every woman 
writes with one eye on the public except the Princess Hahn- 
Hahn, and she has only one eye. He did not say where that 
was. 

Byron's poetry is still the slogan for many ardent battles — 
and its rating in the literary Bradstreet is still unsettled. 
Someone has said that certain "critics consider him second only 
to Shakespeare, while others put him where sensible travellers 
put themselves — in the third class, because there is no fourth. ' ' 
However that may be, about his letters there is no dispute. All 
agree that if not the best, they are among the best in the English 
language. They are full of natural eloquence, brimming over 
with audacious humor and reckless fun which spares not even 
himself, as when he confesses that his handwriting is as bad 
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as his character. The modern scholiast commented that this 
was hardly possible, for his handwriting was not totally illegible. 
I have known some good folk who would not read Byron's let- 
ters because they did not wish to become intimate with so bad 
a man. But surely if a bad man write good letters, we may be 
thankful for the letters, without incurring any moral obloquy 
from the situation. We are, thank God! not judges of the con- 
sciences of our fellows. Drunkenness is certainly none the less 
disgusting because Burns got drunk, nor can the loveliness of 
Shelley's lyrics palliate the crime of infidelity, but, on the other 
hand we need not refuse the gifts the gods provide because the 
vessel is of clay. The inmost thoughts of great artists, as well 
as the inmost thoughts of ordinary men will, at the last day, 
meet a judgment that cannot go astray — but their literary deeds 
belong to us to feed on as we will. Byron in his letters is like 
the famous politician who approved the Liquor Bill — full of his 
subject. He is sweeping, dashing, absorbing, fascinating. His 
thoughts are not always profound — and profound thoughts are 
not a sine qua non of a good letter. But his perfect command 
of the English language, his apparently inexhaustible store of 
word and phrase, and his resourceful ingenuity in twist and 
idiom, stamp his letters with the hall mark of the first word- 
smiths. 

A man's letters betray more quickly than anything else the 
books he has read most and knows best, and Byron positively 
wrote in Shakespeare, as Macaulay said. His literary criticism 
was decidedly bizarre, for he could see no merit in Wordsworth 
and little in Keats, while he put Crabbe above Coleridge and 
Pope above Milton, and even wrote disrespectfully of the Master; 
but he could not have meant this, for one critic has spent his 
days in disentangling the Shakespeare from the Byron and has 
concluded that Byron must have known an appreciable portion 
of the plays by heart. Even in describing a crush at the opera 
in Venice, he says that he almost beat a Venetian and traduced 
the State. There is truth in the lines that 

He who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
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Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself. 

But Byron, in no danger of becoming the book-worm, with a con- 
fidence that we of this day might do well to emulate, simply 
saturated himself in a two-part solution of Shakespeare and — 
Shakespeare. He could joke about anything in the calendar or 
out of it. He used to write to Moore, the model husband and 
father, that it was those amatory poems of Thomas Little — 
Moore's nom de plume — that had led him astray. He even ex- 
tracted a few fresh drops of distilled laughter from the old mother- 
in-law joke, which the Greeks thought they had drained dry, and 
when some one told him that an unauthorized edition of his works 
had been announced, he wrote, "Few things surprise me, or 
this probably would ; most things amuse me, or this probably 
would not. ' ' Not the least remarkable thing about these letters 
of Lord Byron is that, so far as I know in this age of second- 
hand originality, no one has as yet attempted their imitation. 
The art nouveau whose novelty is only skin-deep, is losing a 
golden opportunity. 

Byron's loyalty to the kingdom of the emotions was a sort of 
reaction from the imperturbable and rationalistic eighteenth cen- 
tury. There was always time, lots of time, in those days, and let- 
ter-writing, the most leisurely of all the arts, had its Golden Age. 
If the times of Queen Bess were large and spacious, the days of 
Queen Anne were loose and easy. Pope, Gray and Cowper, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lord Chesterfield, and Hor- 
ace Walpole, who lived by various antinomies of the philos- 
ophy of the strenuous, wrote letters by the hundreds — and ad- 
mirable letters, too. Cowper' s letters are one of the particular 
glories of the English language. Easy, gentle, of a refined, col- 
loquial grace, their humor is elusive because it is never mordant 
or satirical, like nine-tenths of the professional humor of his day. 
A great man was once asked why he said such ill-natured 
things. He replied, "I have a very low voice, and if I did not 
say ill-natured things no one would hear what I said. ' ' Cowper, 
though often under a spell of melancholy which was called relig- 
ious, though probably due to physical debility, was never ill- 
natured. And he knew what he said would be heard ; for he 
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wrote only to those whom he loved and who wanted to hear him. 
He seems, as he writes, to be thinking more of them than of 
himself, and so he always arrives. 

It is no compliment to precipitate a post-card towards a friend. 
In fact, I think that a post-card is the most insulting weapon in 
all the arsenal of human contempt. A telegram is as interesting 
and far more exciting. But a long, leisurely, loving letter from a 
pen dipt in a well of English undented — what could be more pre- 
cious ? Gray's letters can stand any test except comparison with 
the letters of Cowper. Dr. Johnson, in a dyspeptic moment, called 
Gray a "barren rascal," but the criticism has only been a boom- 
erang for him who uttered it. The author of the immortal elegy, 
whose classic beauty even the newspaper parodist and the school 
commencement recitation have been powerless to spoil, has 
suffered, like FitzGerald, from "the splendor of a single per- 
formance." Mr. Gosse's edition of the "Letters" has reminded 
us that Gray was a classical scholar of learning and enthusiasm, 
a satirist of lively thrust, a keen observer of contemporary poli- 
tics. He sounds like Porson himself when he writes to his friend 
Mason after re-reading the Seventh Book of Thucydides: "The 
Sicilian Expedition, is it or is it not the finest thing you ever 
read in your life?" Discussing politics and Chatham he writes 
to Dr. Wharton in August, 1766: "I am as angry as a common 
council man of London _about my Lord Chatham; but a little 
patience and I will hold my tongue till the end of the year. In 
the mean time I do mutter in secret and to you, that to quit the 
House of Commons, his natural strength, to sap his own popu- 
larity and grandeur ( which no one but himself could have done ) 
by assuming a foolish title, and to hope that he could win by it 
and attach to him a Court that hate him and will dismiss him as 
soon as ever they dare, was the weakest thing that ever was 
done by so great a man. ' ' 

Those few sentences seem to me to be an excellent illustration 
of the ideal letter- writer's style. They are clear, informal, care- 
less, almost en deshabille, yet they have an artistic arrangement 
and a confidential personal note which marks it off from open 
letter or political pamphlet — "I do mutter in secret and to you." 
Horace Walpole did not mutter in secret. Some men say he 
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was pompous and some men say he was wise, but beyond ques- 
tion his letters as letters are uninteresting. Whether they are 
valuable as state-papers is a question aside, but in them he 
gave his friends no more or less than he gave the public and, 
therefore, they have won no place in our closet-art. 

Nor need we linger over the epistolary hints on etiquette by 
his Chesterfieldian lordship. I have a personal grudge against 
him for the harm I believe he wrought upon the ante-bellum 
South. Lord Chesterfield enjoyed a most preposterous popular- 
ity all through the tide-water country and his gospel of manners 
made a deep impress upon that civilization. I think it was La 
Rochefoucauld who decided he could get along delightfully with a 
man of bad morals, but that men of bad manners ought to be 
guillotined. I am sure Lord Chesterfield was of the same mind. 
I am sure that the tendency in our Southern country towards a 
substitution of honor for honesty and gentility for soul, which 
came near to disfiguring an otherwise marvelously gifted social 
disposition, was due, in some measure at least, to those little old 
black-bound copies of the letters of this elegantly soulless Lord. 

Victor Hugo, in one of his letters, delivers himself of the dic- 
tum that there is no such thing as good English prose. It has 
been remarked that if Victor Hugo had known English, "his 
statement would have been more interesting, though it would not 
have been less ridiculous. ' ' That tradition about the unique ex- 
cellence of French prose may have more than the sanctity of 
superstition which literary men in general seem to accord it, but 
why abase one thing to exalt another? I take it that the 
countrymen of Hooker and Bacon, of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Dryden and Swift, of Sterne and Hume, of Burke and Gold- 
smith, of Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith, of Newman and 
Ruskin, can broaden their phylacteries with as much justice as 
the countrymen of Joinville and Montaigne, de Musset and de 
Stael, Victor Hugo and Voltaire, Ste. Beuve and Taine, Flaubert 
and de Maupassant. And nowhere does the power of grace in- 
herent in our language become more patent than in the great let- 
ters. English prose can weave moon-light gossamer or rose- 
point lace as well as stouter stuffs, and if you don't believe it, 
read those letters and be thankful. 
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There is no disfranchisement on account of sex in literature, 
only the educational and mental qualifications must be met — a 
thing not so very often done by our sisters — yet there are two 
great women letter-writers separated from each other by a cen- 
tury and by every difference of "station, temper, and pursuit." 
Both are strong of mind and character and both wrote admirable 
letters. I refer to Lady Mary Pierrepont, Lady Mary Wortley, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, as you will (she is as many times 
alias as the man who killed McKinley), and Mrs. Carlyle. 

Lady Mary Wortley was the incarnation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the days of the rocking-horse metre, the days when the Ten 
Commandments gave precedence to an epigram, the days of light 
without sweetness. She was scholarly, she was the reigning 
belle of the "Kit-Kat Club," she condoned the polite infidelities 
of the fashionable and she wrote vigorous, flowing letters, with 
free hand and broad effects. She is startlingly realistic in her 
methods for her age that was absorbed in the "shows of things." 
I quote a passage in a letter to Pope from Adrianople, April, 1717. 
Her contemporaries said she was a far better scholar than he, 
but the woman's knack of humbling herself in order that she 
may be exalted explains the deprecation of her previous under- 
standing of Homer in the original. 

I read over your Homer here with an infinite pleasure, and find several 
little passages explained that I did not before entirely comprehend the 
beauty of: many of the customs and much of the dress then in fashion 
being yet retained, and I don't wonder to find more remains here of an age 
so distant than is to to be found in any other country, the Turks not taking 
the pains to introduce their own manners as has been generally practiced by 
other nations that imagine themselves more polite. It would be too tedious 
to you to point out all the passages that relate to their present customs. 
But I can assure you that the princesses and great ladies pass their time at 
the looms, embroidering veils and robes, surrounded by their maids, which 
are always very numerous, in the same manner as we find Andromache and 
Helen described. 

The description of the belt of Menelaus exactly resembles those that are 
now worn by the great men, fastened before with broad golden clasps and 
embroidered round with rich work. The snowy veil that Helen throws over 
her face is still fashionable, and I never see (as I do very often) half a dozen 
of old pashas with their reverend beards, sitting basking in the sun, but I 
recollect good King Priam and his counsellors. Their manner of dancing is 
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certainly the same that Diana is said to have danced on the banks of the 
Eurotas. The great lady still leads the dance, and is followed by a troup of 
young girls who imitate her steps, and if she sings make up the chorus. 

Mrs. Carlyle and her husband were too much alike to be happy 
together. Her powers of observation were as keen as his and 
her sombre humor was like the person whom Macaulay described 
as giving utterance to the most ludicrous fancies with the air 
of a man reading the Commination Service. She couldn't be 
stupid, if she tried, and she had the pathos that every natural 
humorist has, so much more effctive because so much more real 
than the humor of the naturally melancholy man who strives to 
write outside of himself. She tells good stories but she doesn't 
drag in her anecdote unless it be — apropos. So many, many 
people spoil good letters, as they spoil good speeches, by the 
violent intrusion of some utterly irrelevant anecdote which the 
speaker or writer has not the self-control to withhold. Squire 
Hardcastle's "grouse in the gunroom" should be imprisoned 
there for life. And then it is so dangerous to press the appli- 
cation of a story home. Grown-up people dislike to be driven to 
morals as children dislike to be driven to Sunday School. Selden 
in his "Table Talk" tells a story of a rider who asked a country- 
man whether he could get to Oxford that evening. The country- 
man replied: "Yes — if you don't ride too fast." Selden drew 
no moral. He left his friends to point it for themselves. There 
is a French injunction — ri appuyez pas. 

Historians seem to have the gift of writing good letters, Lord 
Acton's and John Richard Green's, for instance. Gibbon's 
letters were published only a few years ago. I have never got 
hand on a copy, but those who have read them say that they are 
simple, natural, and amusing, entirely free — as they should be — 
from all the pomp and grandeur which accompany the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

I know it is the fashion to say that "Macaulay's History is a 
misplaced euology of a second-rate Dutchman," and that he 
wrote a style in which the truth could not be told, but that 
today is neither here nor there. Macaulay's letters, beyond 
cavil, can be read without endangering the nice balance of one's 
proper historical perspective, and I vow they cannot be read 
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without stimulating the brain cells in which pure enjoyment is 
created. Never slipshod, never obscure, abounding in high 
spirits and good temper, his admitted powers of description are 
put at the service of his correspondents with unrivalled terse- 
ness and accuracy. Take this example — he writes to his sister : 

Since I wrote to you I have been out to dine and sleep at Holland House. 
We had a very agreeable and splendid party. Among others the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond and Marchioness of Clanricarde who, you know, is 
the daughter of Canning. She is very beautiful and very like her father, 
with eyes full of fire, and great expression in all her features. She and I had 
a great deal of talk. She showed much cleverness and information, but, I 
thought, a little more political animosity than is quite becoming in a pretty 
woman. However, she has been placed in peculiar circumstances. The 
daughter of a statesman who was a martyr to the rage of faction may be 
pardoned for speaking sharply of the enemies of her parent, and she did 
speak sharply. With knitted brow and flashing eyes, and a look of feminine 
vengeance about her beautiful mouth, she gave me such a character of Peel 
as he would certainly have had no pleasure in hearing. 

That looks easy. Those sentences are plain and short. But 
the author has achieved his purpose. His object was to give a 
girl in the country an account of a dinner at Holland House and 
his own part in it. Has he succeeded ? It is usually the appar- 
ently simple things that are most difficult to do. But if one 
must find some fault in everything, the fault in these letters is 
their monotony, their sameness. They are almost all descriptive 
and as fragments of contemporary history have great interest 
and value, but as letters pure and simple, they lack the give and 
take of a keen sense of humor, the whimsical play of fancy, that 
make the checkered shade, the chiaroscuro, so necessary to the 
ideal letter. I suppose no one would call Macaulay a born hu- 
morist, but then — by all the prophets! a man can't be a born 
everything. 

Matthew Arnold once solemnly said that Shelley's letters 
were superior to his lyrics. That is a bit startling, but it 
is written that the errors of genius are often more valuable 
than the stolid accuracy of unimaginative critics. That is the 
advantage of being a genius — you are right, whether you are 
wrong or not. It is easy to see how Arnold was led into such 
extravagance of preferment, for Shelley's letters almost strike the 
stars, as Horace says of himself. There is consummate mastery 
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of the English tongue, there are eloquence, insight, wisdom and 
real humor, and what is rare in men who write poetic prose, 
there is a perfect discrimination between the rhythm of poetry 
and the cadence of prose. His letters from Rome — from Rome, 
described-to-death — are imaginative and brilliant. His letters 
about Keats are classics in their criticism of the poet of whom 
Tennyson said, if he had lived, he would have been the greatest 
of them all. Bulwer wrote an epigram on the fly-leaf of some 
famous man's famous book — I can't remember the name of the 
book or the name of the man, but the epigram runs: "The best 
criticism is enlightened enthusiasm. ' ' That is the way Shelley 
criticised Keats. He had no capacity for canons or for facts. 
You might as well, he says, go to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton. 
And, by that token, Charles Lamb wrote letters — letters which 
he packed full of his inimitable humor. They are not in the 
least like any other letters. Everything he writes is irapcb trpoa- 
Sokmv — entirely contrary to what any reasonable man would 
have reckoned on his saying. When his sonnet was rejected, he 
said : "Damn the age, I will write for antiquity. " The common 
accusation that the inhabitants of Scotland have no sense of hu- 
mor must have originated in Lamb's story of the four Scots- 
men at some festival in honor of the poet Burns, who, when 
Lamb expressed a wish that Burns himself could be present, 
simultaneously answered him that it was impossible because he 
was dead. One of the most exquisitely finished bits of humor 
ever printed is his advice to his friend Dibdin to visit the tiny 
little church at Hastings: "Go to the church" he urges, "which 
is a very Protestant Loretto, and seems dropt by some angel for 
the use of a hermit, who was at once parishioner and a whole 
parish. It is not too big. Go in the night ; bring it away in 
your portmanteau, and I will plant it in my garden. It must 
have been erected in the very infancy of British Christianity, 
for the two or three first converts ; yet with it all the appurte- 
nances of a church of the first magnitude — its pulpit, its pew, 
its baptismal font — a cathedral in a nutshell. Seven people would 
crowd it like a Caledonian Chapel. The minister that divides 
the word there must give lumping penny-worths. It is built to 
the text of 'two or three assembled in My name.' It reminds 
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me of a grain of mustard-seed. If the glebe-land is proportion- 
ate, it may yield two potatoes. Tithes out of it could be no 
more split than a hair. Its first fruits must be its last, for 
'twould never produce a couple. It is truly the strait and nar- 
row way, and few there be (of London visitants) that find it. 
The still small voice is surely to be found there, if anywhere. A 
sounding-board is surely there for ceremony. It is secure from 
earthquakes, not more from sanctity than from size, for 'twould 
feel a mountain thrown upon it no more than a taper-worm 
would. Go and see, but not without your spectacles. ' ' 

Edward FitzGerald's paraphrase from the Persian has so ab- 
sorbed the identity of the man that we sometimes forget he wrote 
anything else. I shall not quote from his letters, because I have 
been too long already and because FitzGerald's letters should not 
be quoted. They should be read straight through. To the classi- 
cal scholar, they are marjoram and honey. This wonderful man 
lived with the classics, with the books and people of the past, 
and if he was in this world he never really knew it. His in- 
stinct for idiom was unerring and his perfect symmetry of care- 
less ease is more sweet than the most consummate elaboration 
of literary art. Oh ! When your heart is weary and the world is 
dreary, go and read the letters of Edward FitzGerald, and you 
will know you are kin to the spirit. 

It was not so long ago that everybody was reading Stevenson's 
letters — those nice, long, breezy, sweet-hearted letters of a frail 
body and a giant will. It was a gracious surprise to know that 
even in these busy days of ours men have not forgotten to save 
a little of their time and sacrifice it to the god of friendship. 
Stevenson was hunted down by publishers who shook their 
checks in his face for every word he could grind out, and yet he 
gave away pages of priceless copy to his friends with a bounty 
that reckoned not in cash values. These letters are full of bril- 
liant and suggestive criticism, of gorgeous canvases of his be- 
loved South Sea glories, and glancing side-lights that altogether 
illumine a beautiful character with the shining suns of faith and 
hope and charity. His was a life of struggle and success and to 
read his letters is to know a valiant man. 

We are in danger, in our shorthand-and-typewriter genera- 
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tion, of losing this art in which so many famous men and women 
have been illustrious. Walter Bagehot sadly acknowledged that 
when stamps were introduced letters were destroyed. The rail- 
way and the modern post-office are bidding fair to despiritualize 
the written message. The very act loses dignity when it is ridicu- 
lously easy of execution. Thomas Carlyle exclaimed excitedly: 
"Were the penny system once come, I will write to you every 
week. I shall expect to hear from you every week — we shall 
have such letter- writing as was never seen before." Put over 
against that the Twentieth Century Limited. 

Benjamin Franklin could write fine letters, but he showed the 
strain of the strenuous breed in this pungent ending of a letter 
to an old friend in London, on the outbreak of our Revolution : 
"You have begun to burn our towns and murder our people. 
Look upon your hands! They are stained with the blood of 
your relations. You and I were long friends ; you are now my 
enemy, and I am yours, B. Franklin. ' ' 

In our own day is it not true that nine-tenths of our corre- 
spondence is reduced to a terrible jargon of unholy phrases like: 
"your favor to hand," "our Mr. X advises," and "in reply beg 
to state ;' ' and that ill-mannered monosyllables and a code-lan- 
guage now do duty to transmit the thoughts of that "reasonable 
creature, God's image?" It was a very witty Frenchman who 
said that cogito, ergo sum to-day means, "I telegraph, therefore 
I am." 

HUGER JERVEY. 
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